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3 January 1967 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION M A R I 0 0 L u 

SUBJECT: McNaughton-Z i nchu k Lunch ac Federal City Club, 3 January 1967 


Minister Zinchuk (Soviet Embassy) telephoned me on December 28 to in- 
vite me to have lunch with him during the week of January 2. We had 
lunch today. The entire conversation was friendly and the main sub- 
jects of conversation were (1) MARIGOLD, (2) ABMs and (3) non- 
prol i fera ti on . 

1 MARIGOLD. Zinchuk initiated the conversation about Vietnam 
by commenting that "We get periods when things seem to be look! ng good , 
and then something happens so that things aren't so good." He said 
that Ambassador Dobrynin, "who is very sensitive to the moods that 
prevail," was in Moscow early in December and noticed a favorable atmos- 
phere with respect to possibilities for settling Vietnam. Zinchuk 
said that this atmosphere continued even after the "events of December^; 

3 and 7," but that "December 13 and 14 ruined it." He strongly implied 
that perhaps we did not feel free to say no to the military even though 
we had been told that bombing Hanoi could ruin the chances of peace tal<s 
We had the expected exchange at this point: 1 commented that the war 

goes on, that plans are laid'and are executed, that the MARIGOLD thing 
had blown hot and cold for six months, and that the Poles had not been 
fully convincing as to their authority to speak before Hanoi; he said 
that "We knew before the 13th — and told you so --that the matter was- 
a serious one," that one would wonder what the United States' intentions 
really were in view of what they did on December 13 and 14. 

I asked him whether he believed that Hanoi was serious about'' 
conversations. He said there was definitely something there. ^ When 1 
asked him what his suggestion was now, he said that after a little time 
things might resume again. He made his point that there are forces 
for moderation in Hanoi — forces who think they cannot win the war 
and that a compromise must be made at some point. He said these forces 
cannot become active in an environment in which bombs, even by accident, 
are falling in Hanoi. He said there was no real- mi 1 i tary significance 
of targets hit at Hanoi anyway. I asked what kind of reaction time 
we should expect from Hanoi — "two days, two weeks, two months?" — 
if we were to accept his suggestion that the bombing stop. He would 
not guess, but referred again to creating the right atmosphere or 
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cnv I ronmen t" for the forces of moderation in Hanoi “who want to get 
negotiations started. 11 


I referred to the Christmas and Mew Year's standdowns, saying 
that I sometimes wonder whether North Vietnam has control over the 
forces i r. the South. I mentioned that there were many scores of stand- 
cown violations. He said “they have control, but there may have been 
seme local grievances being settled or some accidents or some failure 
of communications in the South. 1 ' He said, “l don't believe there was 
any intentional violation of the cease-fire by North Vietnam." 

1 asked him how he saw negotiations being carried on if they 
aver get started — quietly or formally? He said, “Q.uietly, of course. 

They are not interested in having it reported to the newspapers." He 
want or. to explain that he saw the first stages of the talks being between 
North Vietnam and the United States, setting “the general lines of the 
settlement." He said that North Vietnam “would have contacts with the 
Front during the bilateral talks, and that “the Front would have to be in 
on it when the formal negotiations took place — they would have to have 
3 role at the formal talks and would have to end up playing some part in 
the government of South Vietnam." I commented that “some part," to them, 
sc/'.etimes means “taking over." He said not so. .He referred to Laos. He 
sc id we must gamble on how these things come out: “Unless you occupy the 

country for 20 years, you can't be sure how things will turn out." He 
then said, in response to my hope that the war does not spread to Thailand, 
‘We don't need that." He added that “Thailand is so mixed up ethnically 
that trouble will come there even without outside help." He said that 
ultimately all of Southeast. Asia should be non-aligned — like India" ■’ 
('which, he said, “some people think is a little more non-aligned your way 
than ours"). 


I asked him whether he thought the Poles had, by the recent ex- 
ercise, destroyed themselves as middlemen. He said no. Regarding Soviet 
influence in Hanoi, he said, “We can't just tell them to do something, 
ouc^we do have influence — more at some times- than at others." (He was 
ciaarly Implying that their influence was greatest when the United States 
was not bombing.) 





I suggested that, while he was urging us to refrain from es- 
calation and to avoid Hanoi, he might*be sure that the other side does 
not do anything rash, requiring reaction from us. He then repeated the 
the point made to Mr. Bundy, that the Soviets are now down to a position 
where they must supply volunteers “If requested, especially since volunteers 
are there now from a little country. North Korea." (I made no comment.) 

In response to my question as to what the “really sensitive areas 
are," he mentioned “the other place -- Haiphong," but ended up firmly 
chat the one sensitive place was Hanoi. 

In summary, he believes that the MARIGOLD exercise was serious, 
did have real promise, and was frustrated by the December bombings; that 
che proper "environment" can be re-created if we don't escalate and if 
we lay off Hanoi; that Poland may be back in the act and that the Soviets 
themselves may play a role; that first talks would be quiet NVN-US bilaterals; 
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or.d that a setc.. .^nt, "which would have to be'*worked cut." would of 3 
necessity find a place for the Font in the government of South Vietnam.* 

2. ASMs . Zinchuk shifted to this subject, saying that "We have 
heard about an agreement not to deploy ABMs , but what are your specific 
ideas: So you mean none at all, or only a certain number, or only in 

certain places?" I told him my personal views on the subject, stating 
that i did not speak for the Defense Department in this regard. i 
said that the United States assumed that the Soviet Union would insist 
upon having a nuclear second strike capability that could do great 
damage to the United States. 1 said that the United States certainly 
was going to maintain a second stri.ke capability to destroy the Soviet 
Union. I said that 1 thought ABMs in this context tend to be de- 
stabilizing, in that they are most effective against a depleted I CBM 
force. It followed, in my way of thinking, that a large deployment 
of Soviet A3Ms together with an increased number of Soviet I CSMs could 
be dangerous if allowed to get to the point that Soviet leadership might 
think they could handle a US second strike. I said that the United 
States of course would not allow that condition to develop -- that we 
would buy whatever it took to be able to deliver the requisite number 
of warheads on target. I regretted that the Soviets now seem to have 
committed themselves to deployment of ABMs, perhaps risking the dynamic 
reaction to which I had referred. 

Zinchuk said that that is why the Soviets need to have a better- 
idea of exactly what kind of an arrangement might be made. He said 
that, "It is not easy to say that we are not going to defend Moscow. "• 

He implied that the pressure was probably more from the military than 
from ’the population, and I chided him for perhaps being guilty of a sin 
he had attributed to us in the Hanoi bombing case. I said that 1 had 
the impression from certain people who had traveled in Russia that the 
Soviet decision to deploy ABMs had been taken perhaps two years ago. 

He denied that, at least as it might apply to a comprehensive system. 

He returned several times to the concept of defending a few places., 
saying that that much was probably politically required by the Soviet 
Union. When 1 asked just how many places they had in mind, and whether 
he was talking about defending cities or missiles, he said "cities. We 
may have a different theory than you do. 1 suppose, Moscow, Leningrad 
and — just to take an example — Kiev might be the three." I asked him 
why Moscow was so important in this connection — "Is it because of the 
number of people, the location of command and control, the center of 
government, or what?" He explained that, while Washington was "just 
the seat of government, an artificial creation, Moscow was of spiritual 
importance to the Soviets." His point was that the Soviets could get 
by with defending Moscow without having to defend every other collection 
of people. He added that , “l n^tjiis country, the people of Chicago might 
not understand if you protectea^ashi ngton." 

I explained that I was in no position to state what the US 
government would do about ABMs. I explained furthermore that 1 under- 
stood Ambassador Thompson would be discussing the possibility of 
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restraints with the Soviet Government . Zinchuk cut in to say, "But 
he won't have an answer to my question about specifics." i said that 
I was sure he could get an answer fast and that, in any event, I would 
see that his question got to my Secretary and to the Secretary of State. 

3. Mon -pro 1 ? fera t i on . Zinchuk introduced this subject by stating 
( er roneous 1 y) , "You mentioned non-pro 1 i f era t i on . How are the Germans 
reacting?" Although 1 was aware of the position taken by Knappstein, l 
said, "We are looking forward to receiving their reaction." He then 
cave his views as to how German leadership broke down on the subject: 
"Scnroeder will be against it, although he. will be more flexible than 
Strauss, who will be very much against.it. Kiesinger will tend to support 
Schroeder, but may not since he heads a coalition with Brandt in it. 

Brandt will be for it." He said that India is giving us a hard time, but 
will sign the treaty. He said we would know better than he about whether 
Japan will sign. He said France will not sign, but will make some sort 

of assurance that France will not proliferate. ("DeGaulle doesn't want 
to be treated like a little power. He will probably sign later after 
he thinks he has built a strong force in France.") 

4. M i see 1 1 aneous . Zinchuk said, "If we are going to try to make 
some progress despite Vietnam, what other areas do you see?" I said that 
he had already touched three of the main ones (the above three paragraphs). 
1 added that 1 thought that we might have some parallel interests In 
India and Pakistan as they have their problems with the Chinese, that 
China will be a problem in the next 10 or 20 years at least, that one area 
of constant concern to me is the provision of weapons to underdeveloped 
countries, and that we might be able to make better sense out of the 
military situation In Europe. Zinchuk (as was the case several times 
earlier in the conversation) would not discuss China. He did say, with 
respect to Europe, that "We can cut our forces in East Germany." He 

did not develop his point, except to say that any deal in this connection 
should be "like a year or two ago — by^^tual example." 

/ / John T. McNaugntonX 


Secretary Rusk 
Secretary McNamara 
Mr. Vance 

Mr. Walt Rostow '«< 
JTM chron file 
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